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if additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY'S Infor- 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested 

The University of Ilinois will discontinue the high 
school-level English course for new students weak 
in this subject. Beginning in 1960, all freshmen will 
enter the regular course in rhetoric and either will 
do the required work or fail. “The University,” ¢ 
plained Charles W, Roberts, chairman of freshman 
rhetoric can hardly ask the taxpayers to buy again 
from us the sort of elementary COMposition struc 
tion they thought they were buying in their ta» 
investment in their local schools It is time, he 
said, “to straighten out the lines of responsibility 
in English instruction in the entire public-school 
system” .. . A new School of Education will b« 
established at the University of Massachusetts 
Sept. and will be headgd by Albert W. Purvi 
of the department of education 

The European Centre of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace is sponsoring an international 
competition in order to encourage research by Euro 
peans (below 40° years of age) into problems of 
international organization, to help young scholars 
to have interesting works in this field) published 
and to make generally available those studies which 
might not otherwise see the light of day. Entries and 
correspondence should be addressed prior to July 
1, 1956, to: Centre kuropécen de la Dotation Car 
negie, Route de Fkerney 172, Grand-Saconnex 
Geneva, Switzerland... The Massachusetts Instivute 
of Technology has established a series of special 
scholarshiy s aimed at increasing the nation’s supply 
of adequately trained secondary school science 
teachers, Beginning next fall, scholarships will be 
awarded in amounts up to full tuition to juniors 
who have elected the institute's professional program 
in scrence teaching 

The Ohio College Association will sponsor a study 
concerning ways to cope with the state's micreasing 
student population, John D. Russell, chancellor and 
executive secretary, board of educational finance of 
New Mexico, will direct the study ... The teacher 
preparation plan, which enables college alumni under 
1) years of age to become teachers, will be availabl 
again to men and women in southeastern Michigan 
Information may be obtained from Dr. [. Frank 
Campbell co-ordinator of off-campus programs 
Wayne University, Detroit |, Mich... . Frank Jay 
Gould has presented a gift of $2,000,000 to New 
York University for the completion of the engineer 
iy and science center at the University Heights 
campus... The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education has granted $14,266 to the University of 
Minnesota to conduct an experimental program in 
the training of secondary school teachers through 
the use of closed circuit television 
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Elite or Leaders‘ 


By |. L. KANDEL 


Former Editor, School and Society 


a | 
| HE RECENT DISCOVERY and widespread public 


discussion of the neglect of able, gifted or talented 


students should direct attention to. the need, 
not so much of guidance as to a thorough con 
sideration of the failure of secondary education 
to make adequate provision for an educational 
program suited to their abilities, which would 
mean so much for the country. The shortage of 


personnel—present and prospective—to meet 
the growing demands in engineering and othe 
occupations that require a thorough grounding 
in mathematics and science should have the effect 
of pointing to the relatively low standards of 
achievement in these subjects in the high schools 
In an address delivered in December, 1955, the 
dean of one of the leading engineering schools 
ol the country stated that the standards reached 
in the sciences are a long way behind those at 
tained in Russian schools, But such a comparison 
could be made not only in the sciences, but in 
most other secondary school subjects taught in 


this and other countries 


It would do injustice to the nation’s need of 
fre lds 


sciences if the opportunity provided by the pres 


well-trained abilities in othe than the 


ent situation were not seized to discuss the needs 
in the humanities, the secial sciences, music, and 
the fine arts, as well as in those areas that have 
already aroused so much concern. It would be 
a mistake to permit the sciences and technology 
to “hog it all,” to cite a phrase used by a promi 


nent leader in American education in discussing 


the problem more than a decade 


ago. It would 
be a disservice to the country not only because 
the humanities and other areas of intellectual 
endeavor are important for the nation’s future, 
but because there is the further danger of pro 
ducing a glut in the market for scientists and 
engineers and of lowering standards, if all intel 


lectual efforts of the country were put into one 
basket. In the immediate present it looks as if 
those tendencies in one direction were being en 
couraged by the apparent inarticulateness of hu 
manists, social scientists, and others in making 


a case for their studies. ‘The pull in one direction 
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is being stimulated by the widespread propa 
ganda devoted to publicizing the opportunities 
opening up in the scientific fields and by the 
challenge of Russia’s reported superiority in pro 


To all 


relatively 


this may 


be added the large 


number of scholarships, mainly in the sciences, 


ducing workers in these areas. 


creation of the 


that are being made available for able high 


school graduates by private corporations and 


foundations 
task of 


forgotten 


It would be untortunate if the main 


American secondary education were 


or were slanted in one direction because of the 


needs of the times. An opportunity is now af 
forded for reassessing the system from the point 


Lhe 


despite the, general 


of view of quality and standards in gene ral 
problem is in fact not new, 
notion that the neglect of gifted students is con 


sidered to be a new discovery The issue was 


raised two decades ago in several of the Inglis 
Harvard | 
ner, Briggs, Kandel, and Vildsley) and in a study 
by ‘Thorndike 


late war when the shortage of well-trained pet 


Lectures delivered at niversity (Flex 


It was raised again during the 


sonnel in languages, geography, sciences, and 
mathematics temporarily created a serious situa 


Divided World,” 


James B. Conant emphasized the importance of 


tion In “Education in a 


the search for talent and its appropriate educa 


} 


tion, an emphasis which he reiterated more re 


cently 


It is a curious (but not unusual) paradox that 


more attention has been devoted to the 60% of 


boys and girls enrolled in high schools who 


scoemed to be deriving little benefit scholastically 
than to the academically 


their attendance 


Out ol 


from 


able this discovery came the movement 


for life adjustment education whose advocates 
had 
reported on secondary education at the end of 


J hese 


program 


have their revenge on the committees that 


the last century committees claimed that 


in educational good for college en 


trance Wis also good for those students who did 


not plan to go beyond the high school. The life 
now claim that 


adjustment advocates a program 


WW 





designed to save the 60% of students with ability 


neither in academic nor in technical courses is 
good for all students. ‘This, after all, is a logical 
conclusion, not of the provision of equality of 
educational opportunity for all, as some may 
claim, but of a gradual democratization of sub 
jects. ‘This egalitarianism or democracy of sub 
jects has been the unanticipated consequence of 
the recommendations of the committees at the 
end of the 19th century that all subjects com 
petently taught for the same length of time are 


The 


qualified for equal recognition on this principle 


equally good number of subjects that 


was, however, at that time strictly limited 


I hic quantitative measure nevertheless served 


as a wedge by means of which the door was 


opened for the admission into the high-school 
programs of the country of nearly 300 courses 
that, 


subjects are considered equal, somc ar4re 


It is, of course, true although all these 
more 
equal than others, as, for instance, for college 
entrance Phere has, in fact, been in operation 
a sort of Gresham's Law in education, the result 
in part of egalitarianism of subjects and in part 
of the rapid expansion of numbers in the high 
schools and the difficulty of finding enough com 
petently trained teachers to teach four to six 
subjects sometimes assigned to them 

There is apparent another paradox in the re 
lations this time between secondary and higher 
education, For years the common complaint of 
all concerned with secondary education was that 
it was dominated by college entrance require 


ments which stood in the way of a satisfactory 
solution of the curriculum problems that arose 
One 


relaxation of the 


in the wake of the increasing enrollments 


consequence was a gradual 


alleged rigidity of the entrance requirements and 


the extension of admission from accredited 


schools without examination. The second con 


sequence was that the link between higher and 
secondary education was broken and after about 
1914 representatives of the former were rarely 
found on committees that dealt with secondary 
education. In the end both secondary and highe 
education suffered, Left almost entirely to them 
selves, those connected with secondary education 
devoted their attention to providing a pabulum 
needs of the below 


adapted to the average o1 


average, ‘This was done in the name of demox 


ratizing education and culminated in the life 


adjustment program mentioned earlier. Stand 
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ards of achievement were seriously affected, as 
was already pointed out by Dr. Briggs in 1931 in 
“The Great Investment.” 

In this process the hungry sheep looked up 
and were not fed. The able, gifted, or talented 
students were the forgotten men. And the most 
unfortunate aspect of this neglect was that it 


was based on a false concept of democracy and 


equality of opportunity. The Jefferson plan of 


selecting the aristoi has been rejected as un 


democratic in all probability because aristoi 
and aristocratic are derived from the same root! 
I his 


extent of referring to some of 


confusion has been carried even to the 


the traditional 


subjects as “aristocratic Jefferson's principle 


of selection smacked too much of the idea of an 
élite when the Jacksonian principle of the com 
mon man became popular and Jefferson's idea 


of encouraging excellence wherever found was 


sidetracked. 


Foreign educational systems have for long 


been suspect because secondary and higher edu 


cation was thought to be reserved for an élite 


drawn chiefly from the upper and well-to-do 


classes with few opportunities provided for abl 


but poor students. All this added up to the 


argument that a democracy which seeks to pro 
vice equality of opportunity is incompatible with 


the idea of an élite. In this confusion even the 


idea of providing the best education possible 


that the abler minds can absorb had been neg 


lected and with it the aim of preparing pro 


spective leaders, which was so prominent three 
or four decades ago, also disappeared. 
The day of reckoning has come with the cur 


rent demands for well-prepared personnel to 


meet the nation’s needs, which the challenge of 


Russia only helps to reinforce. A nation can do 


without an élite, but it cannot dispense with 


leaders in every walk of life It is too often for 


gotten that there is a valid distinction between 


, 


an élite and leaders. By its derivation an élite 


denotes a group of persons who are selected out 
of the mass and stand apart as a class whether 
of birth, wealth, privilege, or intellect. It is 
something of this feeling of aloofness that colors 
the average American’s attitude to the intel 
satirical terms 


‘This 


Imagine 


lectual and has given rise to the 


highbrows, brain trusts, o1 egoheads 


attitude is not as new or recent as some 


it already figures in’ Emerson’s “American 


Scholar 
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Leaders, however, must have others to lead, 
not because of power but because they command 
their confidence and understanding, which means 
that those who are led must also have as good 
an education as their abilities permit. Leaders 
are part of the whole group; they are not set 
apart as a class nor drawn from a class but emerge 
from the mass, not because of wealth or birth o1 
other privileged status, but because of a certain 
ability and quality. If not given the right en 
couragement, this ability may become atrophied 
or misdirected, and the quality may not manifest 
itself. This opportunity to emerge as leaders is 
and 
the 


the great asset of citizens in a democracy 


is inherent in the vertical organization of 


school system characteristic of this country. But 


that asset will be frittered away unless everything 


that is known about individual differences of 


intellectual ability and the social, intellectual, 


and technical needs of the country are taken into 


account in the needed reform of secondary edu 
cation. If the present demands of the country, 
so vociferously brought to the attention of the 
country in the propaganda for the sciences and 
engineering, mean anything, they mean that the 
able student must be discovered early in his edu- 
cational career and given the best opportunity 
for making the most of his ability. It is not 
difficult to find a pertinent analogy in the prac 
tice of high schools and colleges in the training 
of their athletes. But a new orientation is needed 


before the desired reform can be introduced; 


there must be as great an appreciation of “the 


man thinking” as of “the man of action,” and 
a more widespread realization that human prog 
ress has been advanced through the ages by the 
ideals than by the 


dissemination of ideas and 


invention of gadgets and machines 


REPORT 


Higher Edueation in Germany 


By LLEWELYN R. McKAY 


University of Utah 


Th iw Free UNiversiry oF Beruin, like the city 
in which it is situated, has become a symbol of 
freedom for all of Germany. It was founded be 
cause of the great desire of students to 
have a refuge for research and study independent 
of arbitrary dictatorship and compulsion. ‘The 
University “Unter den Linden” (Die Friedrich 
Wilhelms Universitat, founded 1810), now in the 
Soviet Sector, has changed not only its name 
(to the Humboldt University) but also its con 
ception of intellectual liberty. Students undet 
the communist dictatorship were unwilling to 
compromise. They found a sponsor for their 
demands in Ernst Reuter, who pioneered a new 
Dahlem in 
the Kaiser Wilhelm 


shops and other structures, unheated and with 


school in the former buildings of 


Repair work 


Association. 


no more than candle light for illumination, 
were put into use as lecture rooms and as labora 
Recognizing the value 
We st 


Berlin students, the United States Government, 


tories in December, 1948 


of such determination on the part of 
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with General Clay as spokesman, gave its moral 
The 


a magnificent new structure, 


backing and financial aid. Ford Founda- 


tion then erected 
modern in architecture and facilities, with lec- 
ture and seminar rooms, library, assembly hall, 


The 


6,000 students in the six 


and administrative offices enrollment of 


over faculties of this 


new university makes it the third largest in 


Germany. It is significant to note that 34% of 
the students come from the Soviet Zone of Ger 
many and from the East Sector of Berlin. 

allied the 


serlin is the Goethe Gymnasium, a pro-univer 


Closely with Free University of 


sity school, quite unique in its function. Here 
iS an Inspiring example of students who are 
desirous ot escaping arbitrary measures and ab- 


solute despotism. Imbued with the spirit of 


freedom, they have left their communist-domi 


nated homes and have crossed the border into the 


West Sector. One thousand and eight students 


jased on impressions of a visit to German universities 


in the spring of 1955 
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are presently enrolled, and applications from 
over 3,000 aspirants are expected for the coming 
school year. Such an increase will make the 
present percentage of East German students at 
the Free University even higher in the coming 
Fast German students are 


years. All of these 


from the white-collar class, and because they are 


‘ 


not recognized as “suitable” by the Soviets they 
are denied matriculation at a university under 
Soviet domination, even though their scholai 
ship in the secondary schools may be higher than 
that of their classmates. Although all of them 
possess a certificate of graduation from a second 
ary school, an additional year is required in the 
West Sector 
the schools in the East Zoné. These students, as 


because of the lower standards of 
wards of the government, are given 98 marks 
($23.00) per month with which they must supply 
‘They 


are given two meals at the school free of charge 


themselves with clothing and pay rent. 


and their tuition is paid by the city. One is 
impressed by their optimistic hopes for the futur 
and the joy they express in being able to find 
a haven where justice prevails. 

The consistent reports of these students re 
garding their home schools in the East Zone 
recall the similar situation under the Nazis, yet 
present conditions are even worse. ‘The Soviet 
organization for youth, “Freie deutsche Jugend,” 
requires membership of all boys and girls. Dis 


torted views of the democratic countries fill the 


press, radio, theater, and even the school texts. 


Despite such intensive propaganda, this group of 
young people maintains that not more than one 
per cent of their graduating class had becom«e 
communists. However, there is cause for appre 
hension as to what constant indoctrination will 
do to their younger brothers and sisters if present 
conditions persist for many more years, “Even 
tually the influence of parents will no longei 
exist, and young people will submit to the pres 
sure; they will accept the theories of communism 
as a matter of course, for they will have nothing 
else with which to compare it,” declare these 
discerning youth. 

The Free University, unlike its sister institu 
tions in West Germany, is independent of the 
state and possesses its own governing body, the 
Senat. Students participate in this policy-form 
ing body by electing two representatives with 
full voting power, Each faculty is likewise repr 


sented by an elected student, as is also the 
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Kuratorium. Hence, the entire student body 
feels that its interests are reflected democratically 
in the procedure of the university. 

The other 15 universities? of West Germany 
are maintained and controlled by the individual 
states. At each university the classes are over- 
crowded, for an intense desire for an education 
has gripped the youth of Germany. In the 7] 
academies granting diplomas, 127,000 students 
are enrolled, two thirds of whom are at the 16 
universities granting the Ph.D. degree. Because 
the academies, institutes, and universities -are 
financed and regulated for the most part by the 
states, they differ in rapidity of advancement and 
in efficiency in direct proportion to the support 
which they receive. 

One innovation which is being watched with 
interest is the new requirement of a liberal back 
ground in knowledge, not only in the universities 
but also in the fields of technical research and 
study. The Technical University in Berlin-Char 
lottenburg, for example, has added a humanistic 
faculty to expand its functions beyond those of 
a purely professional training college. Four 
thousand students now enjoy its new buildings 
and modern facilities. This trend is evident also 
in the academies of visual arts, music, economics, 
agriculture, politics, and other specialized col 
leges. An experiment in studium generale (gen 
eral education) engaging wide attention is being 
conducted at Tiibingen by Das Leibniz-Kolleg in 


The 


objective is to acquaint the students with the 


an attempt to reform overspecialization. 


methods of procedure of all fields of study 
which are offered at the university and give a 
general insight into each. The problems, ob 
jectives, and the integration into our society of 
Thus, the 


students are made aware that a background ac 


various disciplines are examined 


quaintance with all phases of life is essential 


to develop them properly into well-rounded 


personalities. In short, the niveau of “general 


education” is to be raised to a higher level. To 
this end the students live in a “home” built 
especially for the purpose of making possible 
personal contact with their teachers and for in 
tensive group study. Emphasis is placed on group 
the 


Although this conception is 


discussions with basic idea of learning to 


“live together.” 
2 Bonn, Erlangen, Frankfurt, Freiburg, Géttingen, Ham 


burg, Heidelberg, Kiel, Kéln, Mainz, Marburg, Miinchen, 
Miinster, Tibingen, Wurzburg 
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quite new to German universities, the results are 
being watched with anticipation. The connec 
University of 


tion with the liibingen is closely 


maintained, and students who continue for a 


Ph.D. take 


regular procedures of the faculty in which they 


must their examinations under the 
enroll. 

The 
Mainz, only seven years old, is situated on the 
the 


barracks, it has expanded with new student dor 


Johannes Gutenberg - Universitat at 


outskirts of city. Housed at first in army 
mitories and, with the help of Marshall Plan 
subsidy, has erected new physical science build 
ings with the latest equipment for research. The 
new Union Building (established by the McCloy 
foundation) is the home of student extracurricu 
lar activities. Under the university's supervision 
is a foreign interpreters’ institute (Ausland-und 
Dolmetscher Institut) in Germersheim, between 
Speyer and Strassburg. Its rapid growth parallels 
that of the university, which is second only to 
serlin in rapid forward strides. 

To several of the universities is being added 
an American Institute, exemplified in Miinchen 
To enhance the exchange of ideas and to further 
American professors are 


Ameri 


can social problems, politics, and literature. 


mutual understanding, 


invited each year to conduct lectures on 
Lecturers are also exchanged between the West 


Zone, 


hope for closer unity under the different political 


and East which gives some glimmer of 


regimes on the level of higher education. A 
number of West German professors, among them 
Prof. Prof. Meissnet 


(Tiibingen), and Prof. Kayser (Géttingen), have 


s6ckmann (Heidelberg), 


been received with great enthusiasm by both 


faculty and students in the East Zone, particu 
larly since the lectures are not censored befor« 


hand or “watered down” to fit any designated 


requirements of East Zone politics Correspond 


ence between professors of the East and West 
is also maintained through a central point, Dic 


deutsche Akademie, in East Berlin 


\lter hearing the opinions of young people in 


Germany today, one becomes convinced that 


they are looking to the universities for guidance, 


because these institutions have become strong 


fluctuating 
The 


solid anchor, of 


holds in a world of politics and 


changing social conditions UNLVEeTSILICS 


have become the mainstay, the 


the present and the hope for the future The 
strong influence which students exert has recently 
been made evident in Gottingen, where a protest 
was made against the appointment of Dr. Leon 
hard Schliter 


with the result that he had to hand in his resig 


to the office of Cultural Minister 
nation 


Although at 


laboratori 5 are 


all universities the classrooms and 


overcrowded, as at Hamburg, 


2 500 students and 


for instance, with facilities for 


a present enrollment of 7,200, plans for new 


buildings are everywhere under way. Hamburg 


expects to erect a 25 story structure to house the 
faculties of theology and philosophy, and other 
institutions are looking forward to comparable 
increases in facilities 

At all 


universities the freedom of the student 


ount; he is participating more and more 
and the ideal of 
Lhe look 


with admiration to the high standards of scholar 


biistrative 


Hun wilds 1s 


policies, 


maintained world can 


ship and to the achievements of the graduates 
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American and Soviet Study of Science 


Tw INTERVIEW with Hiomer and Norton Dodge, 
“What's Wrong 
States,” lL S. News 
1955), was unusually 


first question, * Just how muc h training in science 


with Schools in the United 


and World Report Cet. 7; 


interesting. In reply to the 


and mathematics do American students get?” the 


Dodges stated 
that half of 


Figures on the American schools show 


this nation’s high schools do not even offer courses 
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chemistry; 53 per cent do not offer physics. Since 


OOO. thre percenta e ot hich school students studying 


has dropped from 56 per cent down to 24 


cent. For geometry. the drop has been from 27 


r cent to Il per cent; and for physics, from 19 per 


cent down to 4.5 per cent. Only 2 per cent study 


trigonometry In place ol these have tp pe ared such 


courses as “consumer mathematics 


These striking percentage hown more 
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vividly and effectively by means of a half-page 
graph in colors. 


age 


numbers have changed vitally in 55 


Ihe trouble with these percent 


comparisons is that both conditions and 
years. In 
1900, the American secondary school was mainly 
college preparatory in nature, meeting the edu 
cational needs of a relatively small proportion 


had 


broadly comprehensive to meet better the needs 


of the population. By 1955, it become 
of all the population. Today approximately 87% 
(89% for boys) of the population of secondary 


school age 


is enrolled in our comprehensive $€¢ 


ondary schools. 


Phe comparison that is really significant is the 


number of high-school students or graduates 
today who have studied mathematics and science 
as compared with 1900—not the percentage. It 
is young men and young women—individuals 
not statistical per cents—who become engineers 
and scientists, Let us compute this number using 
the percentages given by the Dodges for algebra, 
geometry, and physics. 

In 1900, according to the U.S. Office of Educa 
tion, there were 94,8835 graduates of the second 
In 1954, the number 


ivy schools of the country 


1,356,400—15 


‘ 


was times as many. Using the 


Dodges’ 56% of the first figure and 24% of the 
second, we find that 53,144 high-school graduates 


in 1900 had studied algebra as compared with 


1954. number of 


high-school graduates who have studied algebra, 


Thus, the actual 


so basic for advanced work in science and engi 
neering, has increased more than six-fold, not 
decreased as the Dodges’ figures suggest. 

Ihe population of the country has increased 
from 76,000,000 in 1900 to 152,000,000 in 1950 
and over 160,000,000 in 1955. Thus, the popu 
lation has litthe more than doubled in the period 
that the actual number of high-school graduates 
with 
fold, 


geometry has increased almost six-fold, and the 


a knowledge of algebra has increased six- 


Similarly, the number who have studied 


number studying physics has increased more than 
three-fold. These facts are shown more vividly 
on the accompanying graph, drawn on a plan 
similar to the original one, but based upon 
actual numbers of individuals, not on misleading 
percentages of widely variant bases. 


Regarding “consumer mathematics,” the inte1 
asked “What's that?” The reply: “We're 


not quite it teaches you to count 


ViIcwe! 
sure, Probably 


on your fingers.” This is hardly a scientific or 


satisfying answer. It would be better if those 


interviewed were sure of their facts before stat 


ing that “in place of” algebra, geometry, and 


physics have appeared “such courses as con 


sumer mathematics.” According to Kenneth E. 
Brown's “Mathematics in Public High Schools” 





From graph in U.S. News and World Report 
1S U. $ NEGLECTING STUDY OF SCIENCE? 
Per cent of high-school students studying 


ALGEBRA 


56% 





1900 





GEOMETRY 


27% 





1900 





PHYSICS 


19% 
— 3 


43% 
Now @@ 
One half of U. S. high schools now offer no chemistry courses 


One half of U. 5S. high schools now offer ne physics courses 








Graph as redrawn by the writer 
1S U S$. NEGLECTING STUDY OF SCIENCE? 
Number of high-school graduates studying 
ALGEBRA 


53,144 


Genel 


1900 


Six times as many 
GEOMETRY 
25 650 
1900 


149.204 
Six times as many 
PHYSICS 


18,056 
1900 


58.325 


Now 
Three times as many 
12,000 U. § 


courses; in | 


high schools now offer chemistry 
the number was less then 6,000 


and physics 
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(U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1953, No. 5), 
which is based on a detailed study of a repre 
sentative sampling of 23,766 public high schools, 
18% of the students enrolled in the first semester, 
1952-53, in senior high schools were studying 
mathematics, more than half of them elementary 
algebra and geometry. Only one per cent studied 


The 


hardly seem to justify the assertion that consume 


“consumer mathematics.’ facts, therefore, 


mathematics might be more valuable than alge 


bra or geometry for students not going on to 
college, especially for girls, most of whom ar 
destined for marriage and homemaking. 


Ihe number of public high schools in the 
U.S. in 1900, according to the Office of 
tion, was 6,000 
So, if 


no 


Educa 


Today it is in excess of 24,000 


half of [ 


chemistry 


“one S. high schools now offer 


courses” or physics courses (as 
stated on the graph), there would still be over 
12,000 high schools which do offer such courses. 
There are good reasons why comparisons with 
study of mathematics in the Soviet Union and 
other Europe an countries are open to que stion 
one being that the American secondary school is 


comprehensive, designed for the varied needs of 


Facing Up to “The 
S Ul 


To SOME, history is a long struggle toward 
emancipation and self-determination. They have 
observed the overthrow of the last vestiges of 
feudalism and the revolutions against colonial 


In 


children have gained a new measure of freedom, 


ism everywhere. our country, women and 


In American industry, as in many other coun- 
find the 


unions, as well as the beginnings of the human 


tries, we increasing power of trade 
relations movement, based largely on the pioneer 
work of Elton Mayo, which recognizes that pro 
ductive relationships are much more harmonious 
when every person participates in the formation 
of policies governing him. 


find 


momentous Supreme Court decision on deseg 


In the field of group relations we the 


regation’ in the public schools. Minorities in 


many parts of the world are moving toward 


greater equality and emancipation. 


In religion, as Creegan has pointed out, the 


March 31, 1956 


all the people, not highly selective as in Europe. 
According to data published by Unesco in June, 
1955, the number of students enrolled in Soviet 
secondary schools in 1951 was 1,384,000, includ 
ing correspondence students. The full-time sec 


ondary school enrollment in the United States 


the same year 


(It 


for almost five 


7,733,000 in 


was 6,611,000, on 
times as October, 
1954.) The enrollment 
of the U.S.S.R. in 1951 was less than six for each 
1,000 population, In the U. S. for the 
it was 42 per 1,000 (49 per 1,000 in 1954). Even 
= an 


of those in the U. §S 


greal was 


in the secondary schools 


Same year, 
students in Soviet Russia and only half 
are studying mathematics, 
the actual numbers still would be much greatei 
in the latter country 

Unquestionably a larger number of American 
students should be encouraged to prepare them 
selves for careers as scientists and engineers, but 
the 
the cde 


it is not necessary or desirable to blame 


present comprehensive high school for 
ficiency, particularly by the use of distorted and 


inapplicable statistical comparisons 
| 


Watcter Crosspy Eris 


Washington, D. C. 


World in Ferment” 


“first enlightenment’—that of the Renaissance 


tended to liberate human reason from the out 
side forces of dogmatism. ‘The Second Enlighten 
ment, he contends, will be an enlightenment of 
"a 


“democratic decisions.’ 


All 


revolution of our times.” 


these trends contribute to “the world 
They sum up to this: 
the method of autocracy is being superseded by 
the method of democracy. 

Education for emancipated and enlightened 
decision-making will not be an easy kind of edu- 
Kurt 
that autocracy is imposed on a person whereas 


Who 
could deny that it requires less effort and initia 


cation. Lewin stressed this when he said 


the ways of democracy have to be learned 


tive to live under a system wherein all aspects 


of one’s being are decided for him than it does 


R. F. Creegan, Scuoot a» 
See also R I 
Philosophy oft 


1954 


Dp Society, 77:244-246, 1953 
The Shock of Existence A 
mnbridge Sci-Art 


Creegan 


Freedom ( Publishers 
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to live under a system wherein one is expected 
to be an intelligent participant in the determina 
tion of policies and activities? In this sense, 
educators who stress Co operative group work are 
asking children to do things that are difficult 
to do, 

No doubt, Creegan is correct when he recog 
nizes that “it is futile to give executive orders 
which, for technical reasons, cannot be obeyed.” 
jut it might be more true to the times to say 
that human relations specialists are finding that, 
in most kinds of human situations, it is becom 
ing increasingly futile to give orders. Or perhaps 
we should say that more effective ways of achiev 
ing active co-operation are being discovered, such 


as the method of group decision, 


Democracy 


Decision MAKING is a popular topic among 
experts in industry and government, no less than 
but writer 


in education, perhaps the present 


was the first to use the term “democracy of deci 


sions.”’ A. Ek. Kuenzli, in his article above, hints 
that my viewpoint fails to face up to the revolu 
I had been critical of execu 


Mr. 


is futile for 


tion of the times 


tive orders which cannot be obeyed, but 
Kuenzli wants us to believe that it 
anyone to issuc orders 


any \pparently we are 


asked to believe that all decisions must be based 
upon total consensus. 

Now, if the principle of consensus were applied 
as stated, it would give everyone true veto power. 
This, of 
reyect: it, 

On 


course, is the principle of anarchy. I 


the other hand, if the announced use of 


consensus does not give everyone veto power, 


then we may infer that the word simply conceals 
certain forces of persuasion which have to ope rate 
inconspicuously or even under disguise. I am 
willing to reject this principle, too. It is the 
principle of subtle tyranny. 

The true democracy of decisions is organized 
experimentalism, I cannot describe it in detail 
here, but I may point out that it involves the 
delegation of special powers and the toleration 
of special liberties, over and above those powers 
liberties which are constitutionally 


and gual 


Ihe world revolution of our times signifies, 
in education, an eventual shift from autocratic 
dictation and coercion to democratic guidance 
and evocation, It means that our traditional con- 
cept of the teacher as one who primarily gives 
instruction and passes on information will be 
superseded by the modern social-psychological 
concept of a creative and enlightened person who 
leads in the sense of generating high morale, 
intrinsic enthusiasm, constructive participation, 


and active problem-solving. 
, 


ALFRED EF. KUENZLI 
College for Teachers at Albany 


The State University of New York 


of Decisions 


anteed to all citizens. No doubt this involves 
take 
element of creative risk in all progress and in 
Delegated 


risks which democracy must There is an 


all progress secking procedures, 
powers must be subject to constitutional check, 
including free criticism and the use of the vote 


Special liberties, accorded to individuals or 
groups, should be subject to the general welfare, 
and democratic government must police then 
exercise. Even at best, special powers and special 


risk. Why 


alternatives? 


liberties still involve not? 


Are The 


tyranny would restrict experimentalism to fields 


there any party of 
which are approved by a single power in society. 
Phe party olf anarchy would pursue experimen 
talism only in those directions and to that extent 
acclaimed by the least en 


which could be 


lightened. ‘The alternatives to organized experi 
mentalism look pretty dreary to this observer 
Actually, the democracy of decisions only has 


No 


veto. 


one serious foe, not the two named above. 


one would really tolerate the universal 


Those who advocate it are making a bid for total 
is offered, but tyranny awaits 


power. Anarchy 


the taker. 
RoBERT F. CREEGAN 


Teachers at Albany 
University of New York 


Colle 
Phe 


ye for 


State 
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Hubert Wilbur Nutt (1873-1951) 


On: OF OUR NATION’S educational leaders, Dr. 


Hubert Wilbur Nutt, died December 9, 1951, 


and his passing was unnoticed by the press. He 


had a professional career of much significance, 


beginning in 1892 and ending about 1932. Born 
in Indiana, August 31, 1873, the 


educated in 


public schools, Indiana State Teachers College, 
the 


leader in professional education. 


and University of Chicago, he became a 


After serving as teacher and principal of schools 


in Indiana and Kehtucky, he became interested 
in supervision and, later, in teacher education 
and student teaching. In each he made unusual 


He 


and 


contributions. 
(1920) 


(1928), 


wrote “Supervision of Instruc 


tion” “Current Problems in Super 


vision” the 


former being the first im 
portant, widely used treatise in that field in ow 


country 


teacher education, 
that field of service 
1909-32 as dean of Marion 
College and Muncie Normal College; director 
of the School, ( of Kansas 
and director of student teaching and laboratory 


Ohio Wesleyan 


Recognizing the need for 


he soon and 


Normal 


entered was 


active in 


l raining niversity 


schools, University. 


Early in his career he gave attention to high 
school teaching and then produced “Principles 
of ‘Teaching High School Pupils” (1922). In 
this treatise the emphasis was placed for the first 
the 


time on learne! 


EVENTS 


His teaching ol teachers was marked by defi 
niteness and clarity of objectives, processes, and 
ol 
on teaching helped to direct other 


judge Ss, Was his 


exposition in a time contusion. His volume 


writers to 
a needed emphasis 


greatest contribution, 


writer Supervision of In 


struction,” which directed that professional serv 
ice to the improvement of teaching and learn 


ing and away from an emphasis on executive 


administration, a change then sorely needed 


His professional activities helped to develop the 


Association for Student Teaching and to pro 


mote an improved SUPCrVISOTY service in Ohio 


His 


on teaching, supervision teacher education, and 


and elsewhere many professional articles 


student teaching made contributions to a Rrow 
ing profession at a critical period in its develop 
ment 

In the field of student teaching he helped to 
deve lop plans and practices in co-operating lab 
oratory schools associated with 


private higher 


education institutions, which were exemplified 


at Ohio Wesleyan 
Ohio College 


Leachers of Education, 


associated schools 


He 
the 


in five such 


University was active the 


College 
Student 


in 
\ssociation, 


Association for leaching, and in these 


organizations his fellow workers gave him ready 


recognition for leadership and service 


4. R. Meap 
of blorida 


University 


(,aine $7 lle 


Hazing and Maturity 


R. Killian, Jr., of 


dent and his fraternity brothers ‘ 


Orn Fespruary 17, 1956, the body of an 18-year 
old freshman student of Massachusetts Institute 
of ‘Technology was found at the bottom of Cam 
bridge Reservoir. ‘This was the unexpected out 
come olf a ceremony of initiation into a fraternity 
A week 


awakened 
10 


student 
blindfolded, 
told 


earlier, at midnight, the was 


by fraternity members, 
to 


His 


into the country, and 


the 


driven miles 


return at a certain time in morning. 


“pledge walk" proved to be fatal. 


According to the New York Times, Pres. James 


March 31, 1956 


M.1.1., declared that the stu 
were victims of 
long-practiced traditions and procedures which, 
cannot be condoned in this insti 


it is now clear, 


in fraterni 
Accordingly, he pledged that M.L I 


use every means and power at its disposal to 


tute or any other, in dormitories or 
ties.” “will 
eliminate those excesses associated with hazings 
or initiations which might possibly lead to acci 
dents, which are mentally or physically hazard 
ous, OF which 


are unbecoming to students of 
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maturity and to an institution of this character.” 
The fraternity brothers who accompanied the 
student were absolved by Dr. Killian as “com 
pletely innocent of any conscious negligence.” 
Io the bereaved father of the student, however, 


these initiation stunts were “criminal.” 


The national office of Delta Kappa Epsilon 
acted with speed and ordered that its 50 chapters 
discontinue immediately all dangerous initiation 
ceremonies. If many other national fraternities 
and higher institutions of learning acted in a 
like manner, the newspapers made no mention 
of it. Apparently only few, if any, followed the 
example of Brown University which, because of 
the death of the M.LT. student, placed restric 


tions on hazing practices. 


One cannot conclude from a deplorable inci 


dent of this sort that college fraternities should 
No doubt, most of them 


Lhere 


may be differences of opinion about their restric 


be abolished forthwith. 
conduct themselves in an orderly manner. 


tive practices with respect to race and religion, 
but few would insist that they have failed to 
serve useful purposes. To provide full absolu 
tion to the fraternity men of M.L.T., however, 
is too simple and too speedy a decision, as it 
is to call them “criminal.” Society and higher 
education cannot in condone such a 
deed. ‘The fraternity 


contributed directly to the death of their fellow 


any 
initiators 


way 


may not have 


student, but some measure of responsibility, 
moral certainly, must be laid at their door, Nor 
can the initiation system of the fraternities be 


exculpated, 


The fraternities on the various campuses are 
organizations, for the most part, of young men 
who are under legal age. ‘They apparently cannot 
be expected to govern themselves in the fullest 
sense of the word, The colleges are governed by 
men of maturity. It is, therefore, the duty of 
the college and university administrators and 
faculties to do more than curb the excesses of 
hell-week hazing. Let them see to it that ‘‘stu 
dents of maturity” act in a manner befitting the 
description. Let them insist that college is es 
sentially a place to study. The social activities 
should never be permitted to become a distrac 
tion to learning, much less a detriment to life 
and property. College life beyond the reasonable 
and sensible kind should not be officially recog 
W.W.B. 


nized by serious institutions. 
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The Budgets of 
U. S. Institutions 


IN AN ApDpRESS before the American Statistical 
Association, Dec. 29, 1955, Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, 
director of college and university administration, 
uu, &. 
Welfare, said that present capital and current 


Department of Health, Education, and 


1,857 colleges and 
$314 
Ihe capital facilities budgets are $3, 


operating budgets of the 


universities of the United States are 
billion 
billion and the current operations budgets are 
$214, billion. 

In terms of replacement and expansion needs, 
Dr. Hollis said annual capital budgets of the 
colleges should reach $114 billion within the 
next 10 years and that current operating budgets 
in the same period are likely to approximate $5 
billion. He emphasized that, while these increases 
are astronomical, in terms of the increasing 
wealth and income of the people, the burden of 
supporting public and private colleges will not 
be appreaiably larger than it is today. 

Dr. Hollis declared that within 10 years the 
nation should spend $13 billion on capital facil- 
ities, Of this sum, $6 billion would be required 
to replace temporary structures and permanent 
buildings that are so obsolete as to be health and 
fire hazards. The remaining $7 billion would be 
required to expand facilities to take care of an 
additional 2,000,000 students that are conserva 
estimated to be enrolled between 1965 
1970. At the 


spending $44 billion each year for the construc 


tively 


and present time the nation is 
tion or rehabilitation of college plant facilities. 
$14, 21, 


billion current operating budget is provided by 


\pproximately billion of the 
auxiliary enterprises—such as book stores, dormi 
tories, and cafeterias—that are operated by insti 
tutions of higher education. The remaining $2 
billion of current budgets is derived from the 
following sources: 


Per Cent 
Private 


16.5% 


Per Cent 
Public 
15.6% 


Source 
Student tuition and fees 
Federal, state, and local 
governments 72.4% 
1.1% 
2.3% 


8.6% 


19.6% 
11.2% 
13.7% 

9.0% 


Endowment earnings 


Annual gifts 


Other sources 


Dollarwise, approximately 54% of the $2 billion 
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current operating budgets of the colleges of the 
nation are from publicly controlled institutions 
and 46% from privately controlled institutions. 
Dr. Hollis expressed the opinion that within the 
next 10 years there is no reason to expect a very 
large percentage change in these proportions. It 
is estimated that by 1970 public colleges might 
and 


be providing three fifths of the facilities 


programs and private colleges, two fifths of them. 


Aims of the Liberal- 
Arts College 


Study Commiuttee of 
College, 


boards of the 


DHe revort of the Sell 


the faculty of Bowdoin recently ap 


proved by the governing college, 


includes the following statement 


In a world of mass communication which 1s too 


olten beamed” at a ma mind avid for opinion 


rather than fact, for the ove simplified rather than 


the considered analysis, it becomes the duty of Bow 


doin College to avoid weakening the power to learn 


by seeming to make being taught too beguilingh 


CAaSY 
, 
Kducation in the liberal or general sense 
lia) Dut mot 


of liberal art On the 


uniquely the province olf the 


one hand, it shares with the 


secondary school—ftrom which it differs in degree 


} 


rather than in teaching 


kind—the responsibility olf 


proper use olf the tools for living. On the other hand 


it is related to the prok ssional school because in the 
training necessary tor bus 


College itself 


measure that it provides 


iness and the professions, the is to some 
extent vocational 


The College 1 


schools \ its 


hed econdary and 


devotion to the 


from 


vocational central 


purpose of providin liberal education 


In striving to live uch a commitment, the 


college of liberal art . o teach its students 
more 


l. To be 
understanding by 
knowledge of the 


are living by means olf an ‘ ol the 


widely informed and more deeply 


them to gain a more 


which 


helping 


accurat they 


con 


tributions of the arts and he ancient 


and modern civilization 


ialiytic 


think 


lop i 


become wiser by training them to 


1}\ and encouraging them to deve 


vhich to order their lives 
knowledge for the 


set of values bi ind to 


make relevant use ol thei 


common ood 


} lo be 


to vy Vv if 
to what the 


more effective by de cloping their power 


oral and writ 


| 


ma 


ind interesting 


ten expression think believe 


Phe College must be judged finally on its ability 


to achieve these ends for its students 


The Self Study Committee was composed ol 
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Albert. Abrahamson, Herbert R 
jrown, Jeffrey |. Carre, Athern P. Daggett, who 
Alton H. Gustafson, and Ed 
ward C. Kirkland. Pres. james § and 
Nathaniel C. Kendrick 
Almost all of the 


served on one or 


Professors 


was its chairman, 
Coles 


Dean were ex-officio 


members. nearly 100 members 


of the faculty more of the com 


mittees which considered the various aspects of 


the over-all problem 
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have LO) 


( ilintued fro 


A 10-year program to provide lowa’s Mesquaki 


with educations has been fh 


Indians protessional 


( owl 5 
Minn 


Foundation 


from the Gardner 
(Northfield 
Ford 


matching 


nanced by a ~17,500 eift 
Foundation . Carleton College 


funds to match recent 


than $500,000 I he 


will raise 


grants of more funds 


used as endowment tor 


Scholarship 


will be faculty salaries 


A Pat 
been ¢ 
the American A 
honor of the late U. § 


Fund has 
Nevada by 


Lecutives in 


McCarran Memorial 
stablished it the I \ it ol 
\irport I 


[he S500 


ociation 


ato! scholar 


| tanding senior stu 


ship will go annually out 


dent whose work could in Hirport exccutive 


position 
NEW 
Norman L, Trott 


POSTS 

president 

\pril tl I he 

trinster Ma 
Washington 

ippointed 


will be inaugurated a 
Seminars 
move from We 
American ( versity 
Weber, dean 


Gscorgia Institute of 


Westminster Theological 


seminary will oon 
to the campus of 
DA ko> Fee 
president 
Arthur L. Swift, professor of 
work, I 


aAssutnie 


faculties 


icting Il echnolowy 


(Atlanta) church 


community and director ol 


York 


ident in 


ind nion 


I heological 


duties as the first 


Seminary (Ne 
charg educa 
ordination mad is cle in 
Research 
A. Lin 


rhatnie d 


tional planning 
School of 
(New York Cit 
ford, professor of 
School ol 
Chicago 
George D. Stoddard, chairman, directing 


Social 


School tor 


Jul Alton 


Politi 1 vé 
cllective 


ocial ser tration 


dean Social Service dministration, Uni 


versity ol effective Oct. | 


Committee 


ell-stud New York Universit ippointed 


ol the 
Sept | 


Hattery 


dean. School of Kducation flective 


Richard A. Siggelkow and Robert W 
Educate 


named 


issistant dean hool of ind assistant 


ernment, Extension Division 


Wiscon itt 


prnhic 


director reat f Gov 


t if Gerald G 


re pecti 


Somers, associat ippomted 


director, West Vir 
Industrial Relats .. William N, 


protessor of 
ita ( newl established 
Iristitute ol 
Locke, head 
ucceeded Verne ‘ is director of 
Mas 
S. Hutchison, pastor 


Church, Wilkinsburg 


department ‘ modern language has 
libraries 


Russell 


byterian 


whusett titute nny 


depart 
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ment of Bible, religion, and philosophy, Muskingum 
College (New Concord, Ohio) 

Finis E. Engleman, commissioner of education 
State of Connecticut appointed executive secretary 
Administrators 


American Association of School 


effective in Sept Rees H. Hughes, president 
Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), elected 
president, 
Teacher Education... E. E. Witte, chairman 


department of economics, University of Wisconsin, 


American Association of Colleges for 


has assumed duties as president, American Economics 
Association William D. Kinnon, administrator 
of the work-study training program, U, S. State De 
partie nt Foreign Operations Administration, is now 
a member of the staff, Western Personnel Institute 
Pasadena, Calif., and will assist in the program of 
student personnel research in co-operation with its 
) 


25 member colleges and universitic 


COMING EVENTS... 








The Society for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, 1834 Broadway, New 








York City, April 6, 1:00 p.m 





Third Annual Conference on Comparative Educa- 
) 


tion, New York University, April 27, 10:00) a.m 


Theme Comparative Education in ‘Theory and 


Practice.” 


RECENT) wh f, 


KANDEL, L. I al 
176. Bat Aivcatile ‘Dron 
W Cl. 5s 

Kindergarten-Primary Education: An Annotated and 
Indexed Bibliography. Pp. 36. National Education 
Association, Washington 6, D. C. 1955. 50 cents 
betotetc dete tetc dete setetetetetetetesesete bese tetese sete ts bebe de bs £7 


Feachers interested in exploring today’s 


Education and Society Pp 
4 Bloomsbury St., London 


wonderful professional opportunities are 
invited to consult 
Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
ebstetstetebstetetotstetetetetctetstetetetetetetete tote sete te ds $$ 2) 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


He Som, 
Secondary ry u \" 
i 


Elementary 


College 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Pennypacker 5-1223 





GREATER PURCHASING POWER... . 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—usually, when the cost of living is 
high. The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a 
level number of dollars regardless of economic 
trends—giving greater purchasing power when 
the cost of living is low. This balanced system 
tends to hedge against both inflation and de- 
flation. 


Any employee of a college or university is 
eligible. Write for details; we employ no 
agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
-_-~o— 

COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 

















THE TUITION pian 


The method by which more than 
400 schools and colleges grant the 
convenience of monthly payments 
while they receive their tuition and 
other fees in full at the beginning of 
the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces operating costs and 


enhances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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RONALD Books - Spring, 1956 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES 
OF CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


Maryland 





Vernon E. Anderson, University of 
con solving approach with the subj 
attention is given to human 
cedures involved 


DISCUSSES all aspects of curriculum ct-centered 
struction and improvement in school and 
istrations from elementary, relationshit § and practical pr 
putting through irriculum changes 


method. Special ¢ 


classroom, with ill 
secondary, and college levels. This new book in 


ontrasts the experience-centered or problem 168 pf 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM — 2nd Edition 


Edited by Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado th 27 Contributors 


A BALANCED, inclusive survey of current ricula in specit 
curriculum theory and practice, representing receive special treatment. Stresses such devel 


the combined experience of 28 well-known yments as the progress to 


educators. Book examines the historical, psy ~ boundary kines between school 
chological, and social foundations of the cur the movement to enrich, diversify, and expand 
the learning experience, etc. I//u 30 pp 


ibject matter ivisions 


ward elimination 
subjects 


riculum and the principles and techniques of 


curriculum construction and revision. The cur 


THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL — 2nd Edition 


William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut 
Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado 


NATIONWIDI ractices in the educational research, Second Edition fully vers curricu 


programs of oday Des lum and administrative practice and summaf 


cribes improved n ods and procedures; sum 
marizes the history lo 1y, and function yractic ‘21 pt 
the modern high school. Based on wide 


ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Hanne J. Hicks, Indiana University 


Orzanization, Management, curficu 


viewpoints concerning these 


THIS; NEW textbook clarifies and strengthens improving 


leadership lum rv pre ronal 
estions’ close each chapter 


the modern co t of educational relationshiy et 
in today’s elementary schools. Discusses pur Spec 


pose of the school, ways of 


SCHOOL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Edited by Henry H. Linn, Columbia University vith 15 Contributor 


THE FIRST complete survey of all the princi admin forth good practices 
pal business activities and prob of public and procedure Each of the major business 


school busine administration ook identi fr onsipdiil aken up in detail with nun 


fe and interrelate the istrative ou ig tion ; fi lal + prt 


i pre ts the principe { ine 


AUDIO-VISUAL PROCEDURES IN TEACHING 
Lester B. Sands, Santa Barbara College, University of California 


COMPLETI irvey of audio-visual materials 
and procedure or vel oO lucation 
A s parate 


audio-visual al with af 


TEACHING LANGUAGE ARTS IN meemnersteitarie SCHOOLS 
Ethel L. Hatchett, Hardin Simmons Universi 
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From the McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT—New Third Edition 


By ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, University of Pennsylvania. Ready 
in May. 


A complete and careful revision of a very popular text. Its aim is to acquaint 
the student with the latest scientific facts about the normal development of the 
normal child from conception to puberty. Every area of development—physical, 
mental, emotional, and social—is covered extensively. Throughout, there is marked 
emphasis on the role culture plays in the child’s development. Coordinated films 
and filmstrips are available for use with the text. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 
By ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK. Second Edition. 590 pages, $6.00 


Another thorough revision of a sound basic text in adolescent psychology. It 
covers the entire scope of adolescent development, stressing the importance of 
childhood as a foundation for the adolescent period. A comprehensive picture is 
presented of the typical American adolescent of today. Strong emphasis is placed 
on the effect of cultural influences as a dominent determinant of his behavior. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK. 552 pages, $6.00 


This distinctive text is designed to cover all phases of human development, with 
emphasis on the outstanding characteristics of the normal individual in each of 
the major periods of life. The close correlation between mental and physical 
growth at every age is emphasized as well as the influence of the cultural environ- 
ment. Changes in interests, attitudes, and behavior are shown for each age period. 
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we 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
By JOHN P. ZUBEK, University of Manitoba, and PATRICIA ANNE 
SOLBERG, Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
Ontario. 444 pages, $6.00 
An experimental and topical treatment of the entire span of human development. 
Each chapter presents a brief picture of the evolutionary development, and then 
follows the subject from conception through old age Equal emphasis is placed 
on each of the major periods of life with particular attention to recent research 
on maturity and old age. 


. Send for copies on approval . 
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